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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


N deciding a competition in which seventy-two young architects have 

| competed, most of them very apparently in good faith, and many 

at the expenditure of much time and effort, it is only just that the 
greatest amount of care should be exercised. 

It is regrettable that a number of designs of considerable merit were 
forced out of the competition because it was so apparent that they could 
not be constructed for the amount named. 

It is, of course, certain that a building that may cost four thousand 
dollars in one part of the country can be built for three thousand in 
another and under extraordinary circumstances. Fairness, however, 
decreed that only such cottages as were clearly within the limits in price, 
and, with three thousand dollars, complete and ready to live in, could 
be considered. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL has selected a number of those which ran 
above the cost limit, which are charming in many ways and which it is 
hoped can be purchased from the designers and published, together with 
a fair estimate for their construction. 

It is right to say that the ‘‘plans’’ submitted are considerably more 
interesting than the elevations. In fact, there were several plans of 
unique interest, that were absolutely debarred by reason of the very bad 
elevation which the author submitted. This was, of course, to be 
expected in view of the general appearance of our villages and towns, 
and there is no question but our young architects need to study more 
closely the models of small houses in England and France. It is curious 
to note that the majority of good exteriors were founded upon the Eng- 
lish style. The judges have attempted to give fifty per cent value to the 
plan and the same to the elevation, and to neglect entirely the question 
of the ‘‘rendering,’’ or in ordinary parlance, the draughtsmanship. 
This was not difficult, because wherever the plan was thoughtful and the 
elevation full of spirit and taste, the rendering was at least passable; 
though, on the other hand, some of the most deplorable designs are 
excellently drawn. The first prize has, upon these grounds, been 
awarded to ‘‘Haleyon,’’ Mr. Richard Philipp, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
whose design is presented this month. The second prize to ‘‘Rural,’’ 
Mr. Arthur L. Leach of Boston, Mass., and the third, to ‘‘Arcadia,’’ 
Mr. Fred W. Lumis of Springfield, Mass. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL has been much gratified by the interest shown 
in the competition by both the draughtsmen and the general readers of 
the magazine. We hope to be able to print some of the more expensive 
plans, as several of them are of decided interest, and would look unusu- 
ally attractive if constructed. 
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THE FIRST PRIZE, THREE THOUSAND DOLLAR COTTAGE. 


Mr. Philipp has appreciated very clearly that with a small amount of 
money it is impossible to make any very great ornamental display, and 
has chosen rather to secure good lines and simple yet pleasing groupings 
of his windows in order to obtain his best effects. 

The first story is of brick, the commonest and cheapest variety being 
often of quite effective coloring when the kiln is selected with care. The 
second floor and roof of shingles, and the gables over the window half 
timbered, with plaster between. The cottage was designed for a large 
suburban lot or for a small country place, and so it is spread out side- 
ways to a degree which gives to the interior a surprising breadth and 
sweep for such a small place. Besides the stoop there is a small enclosed 
porch where one may be sheltered from the weather while waiting for an 
answer to the ring. Within this a small vestibule separates the world 
without from the hall. On the left of the hall is the living-room, library 
and drawing-room all in one, and a fine large room at that, being fifteen 
by eighteen feet in size. Facing the wide doors is the brick mantel, 
simple and plain, but generous in its proportions, on either side of which 
are bookcases running to the picture molding. There are three win- 
dows in the front, brought close together, and thus giving the effect of 
one long, wide window. Opposite is a bay projection upon the porch 
filled with a broad seat. A fine room is thus provided, free from any 
of the cramped, mean appearance of most small houses. 

On the opposite side of the hall is the dining-room, fifteen by thir- 
teen, also with a fireplace of brick; the windows are here grouped also 
and a seat is shown below them. The passageway to the kitchen is 
flanked on either side first by shelves for easy serving and then by china 
closets in each corner. There is an independent passageway from the 
kitchen to the front door. The cellar stairs are near tne kitchen. The 
icebox is convenient to the kitchen also, and so placed that it can be 
filled directly from the back entrance without the necessity of the 
abhorred ice man tramping through the clean kitchen with his muddy 
boots. The stairs are at the end of the hall, and the windows upon the 
first landing serve also to light the hall. There is a downstairs lavatory 
and coat closet. 

Upstairs there are two beautiful bedrooms and a sensible servant’s- 
room, fourteen feet six inches by twelve feet six inches, with a closet. 
Were all servants thus housed perhaps the domestic problem would be 
a less crying one. 

The bedroom over the living-room is provided with a fireplace, an 
inestimable luxury. The windows in this room are on either side of 
the mantel and also three in front, close together. The other bedroom is 
almost all glass upon one side, and provided with a long window seat. 
There is a linen closet, a bath-room closet and other conveniences, so 
that the plan is very interesting and successful. 

The kitchen garden and rear entrance are divided from the rest by a 
hedge, so that the outlook from the porch is unspoiled by necessary but 
mundane objects. 

Perhaps the first thought in connection with this house for many peo- 
ple will be that what porch there is, is providedinthe rear. Indeed, this 
is, in a way, inseparable from the English character of the house. The 
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first thing that strikes the American, accustomed to the ordinary archi- 
tecture of American suburban houses, is the absence of any’ porch 
on the ordinary English small house; and in adopting the Eng- 
lish style to American use it is frequently very difficult to pro- 
vide an adequate porch without injury to the architectural lines. 
It may be a herculean task to combat the front-porch idea, so firmly 
has it become rooted into our family life. To sit upon it, to see 
and to be seen of all the passers-by, seems to Americans such an irre- 
sistible attraction that no argument can have any but transient weight 
which seeks to prove it to be a silly custom. That the porch is better 
off the dining-room, where Mr. Philipp has shown it and where the gar- 
den and not the street is the outlook, will seem quite self-evident to many, 
but if the habit of sitting on the front stoop is too strong for breaking it 
is no difficult nor expensive thing to build one over the front door, and 
thus hold family confidences in the sight of all the world and allow 
for a casual caller stumbling into the midst of the family circle. 

Altogether Mr. Philipp has shown judgment, skill and good taste in 
his design, and there should be no difficulty with proper competition 
in constructing from this plan for three thousand dollars. 


“SMALL THINGS THAT ARE LARGE.” 
4 x ornaments which form the finishing touch of every room are 


small in themselves, but their effect upon the final impression 

which the room is to give is decidedly great. They are to a 

room what ribbons and jewelry are to a woman’s costume, 
important trifiles, which, while frequently adding immeasurably to the 
general effect, are quite as likely to ruin everything. 

Ornaments may be said to be of two classes, those primarily of a use- 
ful character, in which the ornamental value is but secondary, and 
others that the French would call objets de vertu, which are purely 
decorative and can have no practical use. 

To the first class belong a great variety of articles indispensable for 
practical reasons. A clock, for example, is surely a utilitarian object, 
yet probably no mechanical invention has been subjected to more varied 
ornamental uses, or when properly treated can form a more appropriate 
decorative feature of aroom. Here, then, one comes at once to the great 
principle of household art: the decoration must be in harmony with the 
use. The dial must be set in some sort of a frame, which may be either 
of wood or other suitable material. This frame may be decorated or 
carved at will, but never so as to conceal the fact that the result is a clock. 
For example, a bronze camel carrying a clock upon its back is a mere toy, 
and no one past his teens should for a moment think of it seriously as a 
household ornament. A grotto built of assorted ores and stones is an 
evidence of that same childishness that takes pleasure in building palaces 
of blocks; and the thousand and one curious little statuettes, figurines, 
boats, bells and other inappropriate devices, all indicate poor taste on the 
part of the designer and thoughtlessness or childishness on the part of the 
purchaser. No one who has thought upon it would exchange twenty such 
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baubles for a fine old mahogany or oak high-stand clock, in which the 
whole design is frankly but a frame and case for the dial and works. 

In the same class of useful ornaments may be placed books, lamps 
and their shades, vases, card receivers, ink bottles, bowls and so forth. 
Exactly the same principle applies to these objects; they should frankly 
acknowledge in their shape and decoration the use for which they are 
intended. The vases are intended to hold flowers, and should be so 
proportioned as to be able to do so, the neck not so small nor the open- 
ing so contracted that no stem could possibly be inserted. 

Lamps seem to inspire particularly unfortunate activity and inge- 
nuity. There is no species of animal, and no period of human costume 
that has been neglected by busy searchers after novelty. It is truly 
appalling to see cast aluminum knights in full armor hold aloft 
by their slender wrists huge reservoirs and gigantic shades which are 
so out of proportion as to threaten to crush the bearers to a pulp. 
It is only in the direction of good faience jars and pots that one may 
look for the beginning of reasonable lamps, though some simpler forms 
of metal bowls are also unexceptionable. The shades are also very diffi- 
cult to find, as most of the decorated china ones are ‘‘impossible.’’ Tissue 
paper had the advantage of making a very soft and agreeable light, but 
such shades are_ always sure, sooner or later, to call out the fire depart- 
ment ‘The fluted variety of glass or porcelain that come in solid colors 
are in a way the most attractive that are easily procurable for such of us 
as are not able to afford those made of Favrile glass. 

All these decorated articles are quite essential to the livableness of a 
house; they add the little touches of color and homeliness which indicate 
the individuality of the owners; and upon their proper selection and 
arrangement depends frequently the success or failure of a house. 
Every one knows houses where the architecture is irreproachable, the 
decorations and furniture of the very best, and where the place never- 
theless conveys only sensations of bareness and lack of beauty. Almost 
invariably the difficulty will be found to lie in the illogical and unsym- 
pathetic choice and arrangement of the ornaments. Like furniture, 
such ornaments must never in the slightest degree allow their ornamen- 
tation to interfere with their practical qualities. I have seen a coal 
shovel which, after being gilded, had a marine view (a lighthouse, of 
course) painted upon its blade, and was further ornamented with a pink 
satin bow! Think of it—a coal shovel! Nor was this in the house of 
an ignorant person, but in that of one who surely must have been 
capable of seeing the utter folly of such an object. 

As the main characteristic of all this class of ornaments is useful- 
ness, it is clear that they need not of necessity be expensive. For 
example, for holding cut flowers an inexpensive vase of green Spanish 
faience or a bit of the peasant china of Brittany, if of a good outline 
and strong color, is frequently quite as decorative or even more so than the 
finest of French porcelain. A ginger jar, either blue and white, as they 
used to come, or deep green, as they are now obtainable, with a half 
dozen La France roses lolling luxuriantly from the narrow rim, is won- 
derfully more beautiful and artistic than the most elaborate cut-glass 
rose-bowl which money can buy; yet the ginger jar was given away 
with the dollar’s worth of ginger. Of course, it is only now and again 
that such effective cheap things are at hand, and one must have very 
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good advice or an intuitive knowledge of color and form to be able.to 
realize what is good and what is not. Every one, however, who has 
common intelligence knows that a coal shovel should not be gilded, nor 
a glass vase lacquered with mercury to imitate silver, nor an iron cuspi- 
dor made in imitation of a silk hat. 

The other great class of ornaments are those which have no other use 
but to please the eye and fancy. They should never be seen except 
when perfect in their way. Objects of ‘‘vertu’’ are an absolute luxury, 
and to begin with can never be cheap—it is safe to say that when they 
are so they are bad. Some of the greatest evils of household art lie in 
the desperate effort of people of moderate means to support a pretense 
of being collectors and owners of bric-a-brac. 

In this general category of non-useful ornaments I would place pic- 
tures, statues, bronzes, ivories, antiques and rare or priceless examples of 
the potter’s art. In thus designating pictures I speak certainly in direct 
contravention of the most prevalent opinions, as ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred look upon pictures as quite as necessary as chairs. At least 
it would appear that they do when one sees the atrocious examples they 
hang upon their walls. Nothing but absolute usefulness and necessity 
could justify such ugliness. There is, of course, an element of senti- 
mental usefulness in certain forms of pictures, in that from their sub- 
ject they appeal to the imagination and stir into activity worthy senti- 
ments. It is this element which justifies the use of photographic repro- 
ductions of noble pictures in the decoration of a room. If good originals 
cannot be afforded, as they, comparatively speaking, seldom can, then it 
is unquestionably unobjectionable to use good photographs. Of late 
years there have been invented numerous processes of printing photo- 
graphs in such rich brown, warm gray or fine black tones that they are 
in themselves almost works of art. One should beware of photo- 
graphs attempting the more delicate and as yet impossible feat 
of imitating the color. At present it is safe to say that every 
colored reproduction can unhesitatingly be pronounced bad. The 
other articles mentioned, having no practical utility, are of value 
only from their rarity or exquisite color, form or workmanship. 
None of these things can be expected or hoped for in copies or 
reproductions, and consequently such duplicates are quite invariably bad 
in every way. Many houses are cluttered up with a great mass of such 
clumsy and useless trash to such an extent as not only to ruin the 
artistic appearance, but to interfere seriously with the comfort and use- 
fulness of the rooms. Even where unlimited means or opportunity has 
made the collection of such bric-A-brac comparatively easy, it must be 
borne in mind that a house is to live in and not to display one’s treas- 
ures in, and that any one who can afford a peachblow vase can afford a 
cabinet to keep it in, and that whoever is able to buy a collection of 
masterpieces in oil is surely able to build a gallery in which to hang 
them. A few well-selected pictures of agreeable subjects, and in which 
the colors are harmonious with the room decorations, are all that even 
the most prosperous should have in their living-rooms. Battle scenes, 
descents from the cross and all horrible or disagreeable subjects should 
be banished to the gallery. In short, the bric-d-brac must be subservi- 
ent to the general decorative scheme of the house and must not fasten 
itself in every corner and on every wall until the house shall look like a 
curiosity shop or an auction room. OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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“SQUIRREL INN,” CALIFORNIA. 


O the dweller in the valley, the mountains are always an object of 
interest. The mountain forests of California with their majestic 
pines and sequoias, their freedom from undergrowth and the 
general appearance of a well-kept park, are particularly charming. 

In Southern California, on a high ridge of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, fifteen miles from San Bernardino, the Arrowhead Mountain Club 
has located its club-house, ‘‘Squirrel Inn.’* The organization is a 
co-operative one, consisting of families whose fondness for mountein life 
and scenery has brought them together into a club. The cares of house- 
keeping are here simplified by co-operation. The club-house is a general 
assembly and dining-hall; around it are clustered the cabins of the mem- 
bers. The cabin-owners have given free play to their artistic fancy in 
the location and architecture of their buildings. A short distance from 
the Inn is a substantial log barn, the property of the club, capable of 
housing all the animals of the members and guests. 

‘Squirrel Inn,’’ the club-house, is built of pine logs sawed on three 
sides, with the bark left on the fourth and outside. They are spiked 
together securely and tied at the corners in log-house fashion. The 
gables and roof are shingled. The building consists of a living-room, 
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from which a smoking-room for gentlemen and a sitting-room for ladies 
lead off on either side. In the rear of the assembly room is the dining- 
room, and beyond are the pantries and kitchen. 

In a frame suspended from a pole near the roof, in front of the 
building, hangs a stuffed gray squirrel—the sign of the club. Over the 
front of the building, approached by a rustic stairway, is a second story, 
devoted to sleeping apartments for guests of the club. 

The assembly-room is approached from a roofed porch formed by the 
overhanging second story. The front door is of planed pine planks, 





ASSEMBLY-ROOM. 


and has a latch with the latch string always out. Directly facing you as 
you enter is the great granite fireplace, with its crane and kettle hanging 
over a bright fire. Over the fireplace on the mantel, a two-inch board 
fifteen inches wide and seven feet long, are arranged the sacred relies of 
the club, the historic squirrels. These are taken each season from the 
sign-pole outside and placed on the mantel, and number the years of the 
club’s existence, carrying out the idea of Stockton’s story of Squirrel 
Inn. Back of these are two excellent pictures of ex-President Harrison 
and Secretary Noble, and the pen with which they signed the forest 
reservation act, making the forests public property and protecting them 
from the hands of vandals. At one end of the mantel is a great horned 
owl perched on a manzanita bough. Within, snowshoes and bunches of 
huge pine cones are hung on the walls. In one corner is a large earthen 
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olla filled with cool spring water on a rustic table. An immense gnarled 
knot of oak, resembling a gigantic buffalo head, is directly over the 
door. 

To one side of the chimney is a chimney seat, three feet wide 
by eight feet long, cushioned with figured denim in dull red. In 
front of this seat is a beautiful rustic grill of water alder boughs. 
Over the seat shelves of white pine, supported and ornamented with 
manzanita limbs, furnish the bookshelves for the reception of maga- 
zines and books. Doors lead from this room to the dining-room, smok- 





DINING-ROOM. 


ing and ladies’ rooms. Across these doorways are hung portiéres of 
brown denim with birds and wild flowers in white and yellow. 
The walls are the flat sawed surfaces of the logs, and are left rough. 
Overhead huge’ pine logs, denuded of their bark, form the rafters and 
support of the second floor. At night light is furnished by a large lamp 
hung from one of the beams overhead. 

The side walls are decorated with a three-foot strip of Chinese mat- 
ting edged on the top with a one-inch manila rope, and trimmed with 
tassels of rope of smaller size. Pressed specimens of wild flowers 
mounted on white paper, posters of brilliant hue and water-color sketches 
by members and visitors, fill the wall space and are well set off by the 
aging rough wood of the logs. Above a frieze of manzanita boughs, 
denuded of their leaves and showing the beautiful mahogany coloring 

















peculiar to this 
tree, extends entirely 
around the room. 
These limbs are nailed 
to the logs in a tangled 
mass two feet wide. 
There are two win- 
dows, eight by four 
feet, and two, six by 
four feet, all low and 
with small panes. 
Over these are win- 
dow shelves support- 
ed by manzanita 
braces and orna- 
mented with many 
curios picked up over 
the mountains. Under 
one of the large win- 
dows isa long window 
seat, with a denim 
covering of the same 
color as the other 
seat. In one corner, 
on a pedestal made 
of a cedar log, stands 
a great blue heron. 
The furniture consists 
A BacHELOoR’s CABIN. of rockers of all de- 
scriptions, card tables, 
and a piano with stools, cushions, etc., all very inexpensive but effective. 
The ladies’ room is eighteen by sixteen feet, and has no ceiling. The 
height of the room is broken by the rafters. There are two windows, 
one four by eight feet, with a window seat cushioned and covered with 
blue denim, and the other, four by six feet. A door leads from this 
room to the assembly-room, and another to an open porch with rustic 
railing at the side of the house. The walls are covered at the base with 
a strip of greenish matting three feet wide, and above with white muslin 
for six feet. At the top of the side walls a frieze twenty inches wide is 
made by plaiting into squares strips of palm leaves and tacking them to 
the wall in diamond fashion, leaving six-inch spaces between. The 
green of the matting and the palm leaves against the white background 
gives a fresh appearance to the room. Here and there-are fine prints 
from the illustrated Christmas magazines, framed in strips of cedar 
bark. One corner is set apart for toilet purposes, and is shut from 
view by a brown denim curtain with a sunflower decoration and 
trimmed with quarter-inch manila rope and rope tassels. This is swung 
on a pole and can be thrown back against the wall if desired. Thereisa 
granite fireplace and chimney open to view to the roof. Over the mantel 
hangs a large bunch of the great cones of the sugar pine. The furniture 
consists of a number of rockers, a couch, rustic shelves on the wall, and 
a table for magazines, while a large Japanese rug covers the floor. 
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IN A PRIVATE CABIN. 


The smoking-room is a duplicate in point of size of the ladies’ room. 
It is ceiled with a gray building paper, and paneled into various sized 
spaces with strips made by splitting the slender limbs of the alder. 
Several cases of stuffed birds native to the mountains and valley interest 
the visitor. In one corner is the telephone connecting the Inn with the 
outside world. A granite chimney, a counterpart of the one in the 
ladies’ room, occupies the center of one side, and then four feet further 
toa window. This is covered and cushioned with blue denim, making 
a comfortable lounging place. Rockers and card tables complete the 
furnishing. 

The dining-room is a stately room, twenty-four by twenty-four feet. 
It has a great granite chimney, the companion and, in fact, part of the one 
in the assembly-room. On the broad mantel is a very large snow-white 
Holland turkey, with crimson head and black beard, mounted on a 
plaque of white pine edged with alder limbs. Attractive game birds 
mounted to represent life occupy each end of the mantel. The walls are 
covered with common burlap tacked to the sawed surface of the logs, and 
are paneled with strips of split alder. A number of large panels, thirty 
by thirty-six inches, are occupied by oil and water color paintings of wild 
flowers mounted on white cardboard mats. One space has a large bunch 
of California poppies framed. A frieze twenty inches wide of stenciled 
burlap in shades of green joins the walls and ceiling. The ceiling isa 
grill of stout alder limbs placed at right angles forming squares of six 
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A LIVING-ROOM. 


inches. These are nailed to the rafters, and shut off the view of the 
roof. 

This burlap wall covering gives a refreshing air to the room on a hot 
day, difficult to appreciate without seeing it. 

There are two windows, four by eight feet long. White swiss cur- 
tains give them a dainty appearance. As the sun sets the curtains are 
drawn back and give a magnificent view over the mountains. In one 
corner of the room a cabinet made of slabs holds the genius of the club, 
a superbly mounted gray squirrel. He is presented to strangers only at 
the time of the annual feast day. A heavy sideboard made of white pine 
and stained a mahogany color, ornamented with carving, and surmounted 
by a carved wooden squirrel, is placed against one side of the wall. 
The serving tables are all rustic, the chairs are inexpensive and cane- 
seated, and the tables are of white pine. 

The floors are oiled and stained a dark red throughout the building. 
A few jute rugs ornament the floors. 

The kitchen and pantry open by a blind passage from this room. 

Clustered around this picturesque building in a irregular semicircle 
are the members’ cabins. With the coming of the hot weather the mem- 
bers betake themselves to this retreat, and from their porches, in plain 
view of the heated valley with its perfumed orange groves, they live in 
an atmosphere fanned by the mountain breezes and redolent with the 
odor of the pine. 
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SUNSHINE BY THE POUND. 


OTHING is more ridiculous than an imitation studio. A private 
house decked out in shreds and patches of so-called ‘“‘art 
fabrics,’’ tarred fish nets and chianti bottles is unpleasing to 
the eye and bewildering to the mind, yet there are certain stu- 

dio fashions which may be applied with entire propriety to domestic 
decoration. Among them is the collecting of fine old brass and copper 
vessels. In addition to their trick of catching up and multiplying every 
ray of sunshine 
many of them 
have good out- 
lines as well, 
and if a more 
sordid reason 
for acquiring 
them is needed 
it may be re- 
membered that 
they are becom- 
ing more and 
more difficult 
to get every 
year, so that 
their intrinsic 
value is stead- 
ily increasing. 

In any col- 
lection of old 
brasses a Span- 
ish brazier or 
brassero proba- RussIAN BASINS AND ENGLISH CANDLESTICK WITH TRAY 
bly is the gem; AND SNUFFERS. 
and this bra- 
zier may be as costly and as beautiful as the collector can afford. 
The simplest ones are shallow pans of fine spun brass about two 
feet across, provided with graceful handles at the opposite sides. 
In some the depressed part for holding the chareoal is of hammered 
copper, while the rim only is of brass. These take an incredibly 
high polish when buffed, or slight oxidation brings the subtle greens 
of the brass and the equally subtle pinks of the copper into very happy 
combination. Older and more elaborate braziers have covers of pierced 
brass, undoubtedly Moorish in design, while the finest kind of all is 
mounted on three solid brass legs either claw-shaped or in the form of 
conventionalized serpents. 

The most optimistic of collectors does not expect to find braziers in a 
junk shop, and to get one cheaply involves a journey to Spain, where 
they are still made and used. The old brasses of Russia, however, may 
be bought at pound rates in parts of the country where great numbers 
of Russian immigrants have settled and foolishly exchanged the sub- 
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stantial household 
utensils of their an- 
cestors for cheap and 
convenient American 
tins. A Russian 
washbasin fully two 
feet across and pol- 
ished until a broad 
line of radiance marks 
one diameter, is as 
good as an additional 
window in a dark 
room. A well-equip- 
ped Russian house- 
wife has these basins 
of all sizes and in 
several shapes. More 
difficult to find are the 
great copper cooking 
pots standing on 
three small claw- 
shaped feet. These BRITTANY Basin, HOLLAND LADLES AND Foot 

d . Spe WARMER. 
make admirable jar- 
diniéres, and are es- 
pecially prized on this account by the utilitarian collector. The Russian 
two-handled loving cup, with the handles just far enough apart for the 
convenience of two pairs of knuckles instead of at opposite sides, is also 
very well worth having; so are the branched candlesticks used by Russian 
Jews on the feast of lights. A samovar of old brass or copper is, of 
course, a great prize if it chances to be of good shape, but many of them 
are clumsy and suggest the earlier types of steam fire engine. Some of 
the older Russian brasses have never felt the touch of a lathe, but have 
been hammered into shape by hand. The surface of a vessel made in 
this way reflects the light in a soft shimmer, exactly like small waves 
in moonlight. 

Holland’s carved chests and settles and old Delft are not more fascin- 
ating than her metal household utensils, which have Dutch massiveness 
combined with great beauty of outline and the best mechanical work- 
manship. The brass ladles and dippers and skillets must have made a 
Holland kitchen fairly resplendent on a sunny morning, while a Dutch 
milk can is as desirable from the collector’s standpoint as the best 
brassero or samovar—than which more could not possibly be said. Some 
of the best brass candlesticks come from Holland. A very favorite form 
had a large medallion of pierced brass behind the candlestick, by which it 
was fastened to the wall. This sconce served as a reflector, and thriftily 
doubled the illuminating power of the candle. The most curious of the 
Holland brasses is probably the foot-warmer. In shape and size it is 
like a two-gallon coffeepot, without spout or handle. It must have 
been very comforting when filled with glowing coals to the worshipers 
in unheated churches, for a row of deep dents a few inches from the bot- 
tom indicates pressure of many feet. The foot-warmers were mounted 
on little brass bails, to keep the hot metal from charring the floor. 
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The great basins 
of Brittany, cunning- 
ly patched and riveted 
to prolong their val- 
uable lives, English 
candlesticks with 
trays and snuffers, 
Mexican eqoking-pots 
battered and patched 
into all kinds of fan- 
tastic shapes, yet cap- 
able of so high a 
polish that every 
rivet-head becomes a 
separate little lumin- OLp FrEencH Coppers. 
ary, are all among the 
things which the amateur collector of old metal work may look for. 
Any of them may be had for a song in the respective countries where 
they were made and used if the tourist is willing to get a few miles 
away from the railroad, or the stay-at-home collector may find them 
sometimes at old metal shops, where friendly relations with the pro- 
prietor will cause possible purchases to be set aside for inspection. Or 
if this method is thought too troublesome the curio dealer will do the 
work, but will want fair compensation for his time and judgment. 

The brasses and coppers of the Orient can be had only through 
ordinary commercial channels, and the vast difference in the desirability of 

tne individual pieces 
makes the delight of 
choosing as great as 
the joy of finding the 
old European metals 
in unexpected places. 
But Eastern artisans 
have learned to work 
for the uncritical 
western market, and 
too many of the 
Benares trays, Cash- 
mere basins and 
- enameled coffee-pots 
are of such poor 
workmanship that 
they would be unsal- 
able any where near 
the place of produc- 
FROM THE ORIENT: tion. The finish of 
the edge is a good 
test of the Oriental metal-worker’s seriousness. If it has a crude, cut-out- 
with-the-scissors look, it was almost certainly made for export. There 
are also factory-made imitations of Oriental brasses in the shops, but 
they need not trouble any but the least sophisticated buyer. 
CAROLINE L. OVERMAN. 
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RESIDENCE OF Mr. W. R. Houmes, PirtsspurGH, Pa. 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 


HERE are two styles of architecture that appeal most powerfully 

to the tastes and sympathy of cultivated Americans when pre- 
paring to build for themselves a home. Especially when that 

home is to be one in the country or in a semi-suburban district. 

These styles are the so-called Colonial, which is only a simplified form 
of the Georgian revival of classical forms, and the Tudor, or English 
half-timbered style. If the latter is the more picturesque the former 
is the more ample and home-like. I confess that were I called upon at a 
moment to decide in which of these lines I must irrevocably cast my 
house, I should be torn by conflicting desires. The picturesque element 
of the Tudor or Elizabethan style, with its gabled roofs, its diamond- 
paned lattice windows, its towering chimney pots and walled-in gardens, 
is surely alluring enough to any one with eyes to see and heart to feel. 
On the other hand, the broad, square house of the Revolutionary period, 
low and easy of aecess, the generous width of the great front door, the 
wide hall running through from front to rear, and the beautiful simplic- 
ity of the square rooms, all have the elements of a dignified and refined 
home life. As size is in a way essential for the best development of a 
Colonial house, and the true beauty is frequently sacrificed by crowding 
out the distinguishing characteristics of ampleness and comfort, it may 
be said that one’s choice is best determined by this element of size. 
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If the ground is restricted, and for other reasons the house is to be 
small, I should unhesitatingly choose the Elizabethan style. 

This principle, it may be, guided Mr. W. R. Holmes of Pittsburgh in 
deciding upon the Colonial style. At any rate, the ample beauty of the 
result justifies his choice. Certainly nothing could be much more full 
of the sense of fine and gentle surroundings than the side view of the 
Holmes house here presented. 

Brick work, when good, has elements of light and shade and varia- 
tions of color that have never been surpassed in other building mate- 
rials, and when joined, as in this case, with the conventional white trim- 
mings and green shutters, is admirable. The good lines of the hipped 








HALL. 


roof, by its broad expanse, give to the whole facade a low, wide-spread- 
ing aspect, despite the three and one-half stories of the house. 

One enters through a fine mahogany door into the central hall, which 
runs from front to rear. This is not in any way confused from its main 
purpose as an entrance and connecting link between the other rooms, but 
is furnished quite properly merely as a hall. The woodwork is dark old 
oak, and includes a cornice, which serves to soften the abrupt right 
angle where the ceiling meets the wall. The walls are covered with a 
strong yellow paper, in which the figure is of the same color, only in 
another shade. The hangings are of tapestry, and fall in straight folds 
from their poles, without any loopings or attempted variations. The 
hardwood floor is protected in spots by good Oriental rugs. There is 
a sofa of Colonial design, a few chairs and side tables and nothing more. 














LIVING-ROOM. 


This leaves the center of the hall quite free from obstruction, and thus 
facilitates its use for each communication from room to room, and yet 
provides temporary sitting places for emergency and enough of inter- 
est to prevent any feeling of barrenness. To the left and in the front of 
the house is the living-room. Here, too, the woodwork is dark oak, much 
of it showing in the paneled chimney-breast and mantelpiece and the high 
wainscoting all around the room. The walls are a brave red, and the 
hangings of a darker shade, approaching, one might say, a maroon. 
The ceiling is cream color 

The furniture indicates a room to be lived in. The broad flat desk is 
ready for constant use, and the easy sofa, facing the fire, bespeaks a 
realizing sense of the importance of the blazing hearth as an element of 
home-endearing. The heavy curtains at the window are hung upon 
poles, and are for use, as one may seein the picture. Here it was neces- 
sary to exclude the direct light of the sun while the photograph was 
being taken, and it was only necessary to draw the curtains, which, 
properly enough, were free from any ‘‘trappings up”’ or ‘‘drapings.”’ 

The drawing-room, unlike the other rooms, is finished in white 
enamel; the paper on the walls is a satin stripe, apple green in color. 
The ceiling is cream and the hangings old gold. The dining-room is a 
beautiful room and quite free from unnecessary knick-knacks, which is 
again commendable, as everything which in this room serves to catch 
dust is positively objectionable. The woodwork throughout is black oak 
again, and is carried up into high wainscoting, which leaves only a nar- 
row strip above, frieze-like, to be filled in with bronze and gold paper. 
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DINING-ROOM. 


The huge mantelpiece is of oak, while the breast is faced with blue and 
white Dutch tiles. There is not a picture in the room, the high wainscot- 
ing precluding their use. The hangings are a rich green, and in the 
rug, red is the predominating color. The table, chairs and sideboard are 
in good lines. The only blemish on the beauty of the room would seem 
to be the valence which hangs along the top of the tiling in the fireplace. 
This is both unnecessary and flimsy in such a room. 

Houses like this are newly constructed upon old lines, it is true, and 
time is needed to soften some of the edges; but in the time to come we 
can readily see how these fine, broad, new Colonial mansions will 
appeal to the future generations. They are good and true in line and 
feeling, so that one need not heed the passing fashions nor the fads of 
succeeding years. They cannot detract from the noble aspect nor set at 
naught the feelings of home and comfort. 
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WHAT ETCHINGS ARE. 


HE following notes were originally written for two young people 
who love pictures, but who as yet have everything to learn about 
them. They are therefore addressed to the young, and to > | 
others who may not have already made themselves familiar wit. 

the subject. Most of the existing books on etching very properly assume 
a certain amount of elementary knowledge on the part of the reader, but 
the aim of these notes is to begin at the very beginning, seeing that they 
are addressed, not to those who know, but to those who do not. 

An etching is an impression printed from an etched metal plate, and 
not a pen-and-ink drawing, as is sometimes supposed. 

Few people comparatively have ever examined one of these plates 
from which etchings are printed, but almost every one has seen the 
engraved copper-plate which prints a visiting card. 

In examining such a card-plate it will be seen that the name it bears 
is cutinto the copper. To print a card from this plate a thick oily ink is 
rubbed into these engraved lines, where it remains while the surface of 
the copper is wiped clean; a blank card is then laid over the plate, and 
both are passed through a roller press. The result is that the ink is 
transferred from the engraved lines in the copper-plate to the cardboard ; 
each card printed requires a separate inking and wiping of the copper- 
plate. 

Now, the principle is the same in printing an etching, and when it is 
once clearly understood how an etching is printed it will be easy to learn 
how the etched plate which prints these impressions is made. 

An etched plate is usually of copper, though both steel and zine are 
sometimes used. The plate is coated with a sort of varnish composed of 
wax and other ingredients, and upon this ‘‘ground’’ the artist draws his 
design with an etching needle. Each line so drawn displaces the coating 
or ground and leaves the copper bare. The plate is then immersed in a 
preparation of aqua fortis, and wherever a line has been drawn the pow- 
erful acid corrodes or ‘‘bites’’ a corresponding line or channel into the 
copper, while at the same time it does not reach those parts of the plate 
which remain protected by the varnish. It is in this way that aqua 
fortis does the actual engraving of an etched plate; while in engraving 
proper the lines which form the composition are cut into the copper by 
means of a tool. 

When the plate has lain in the ‘‘bath’’ until all the lines of the design 
have been ‘‘bitten in’’ by the acid, it is taken out, and if it were then 
cleaned it could be printed from in the manner already described. By 
remembering how the card-plate is printed from we will readily under- 
stand that the black parts of the printed etching will correspond to the 
lines bitten into the copper, while the white part will correspond to those 
spaces of the copper surface which have been protected from the acid by 
the ‘‘ground”’ or varnish. 

But our plate is not yet finished; for if atrial proof were now printed 
it would be seen that all the lines of the composition were of an equal 
strength, and we know that in any picture the nearest objects must be 
drawn with the strongest lines, and that the lines must diminish in force 
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to express comparative distances. To effect this all the lightest lines of 
the etched plate are filled in, or ‘“‘stopped out’’ with the varnish, so that 
when it is immersed in the bath a second time the acid no longer reaches 
them, while this second biting adds strength to the other lines. Further 
“‘stoppings out’’ with varnish and ‘‘rebitings’’ with the acid are neces- 
sary before the various lines of the plate have their proportionate grada- 
tions of force and tone. 

Although most etchers occasionally produce plates by the dry-point 
process, yet the two arts are distinct, and the term ‘‘a dry-point etching”’ 
is a misnomer. The word etching means corrosion (with aqua fortis), 
while in dry-point no acid is applied to the plate, but the lines are cut 
directly into the dry copper by means of the point or needle. Dry-point 
is really a sort of freehand engraving, but the result is widely different 
in effect from the formal exactitude of line engraving. The rich and 
velvety effect of a dry-point is owing to the ‘“‘bur,’’ or rough edge of the 
copper which the ‘‘point’’ throws up as it cuts the plate; this ‘‘bur’’ is 
purposely left in certain parts of the plate, because as it projects above 
the surface it can retain more of the ink than any other sort of line, and 
this rich supply of ink is transferred to the paper in printing. A dry- 
point will not yield nearly so many good proofs as an etched plate, but 
the early impressions are very soft and beautiful. Many etched plates 
are afterwards finished and enriched with dry-point. 

There is one radical difference between the printing of etched or 
engraved plates on the one hand, and the printing of wood-cuts, litho- 
graphs, music and letter-press on the other. This difference is that in 
the latter case it is the surface which leaves its impression in ink upon 
the paper, while the case is reversed with engraved or etched plates, for 
it is the surface which prints white, and the cut in lines which print 
black. To print the pages of a book or the wood-cuts that are inserted 
with the type an inked roller is rapidly passed over the surface, and this 
surface imprints its inked impression on the paper. This is done so 
rapidly that a large edition of a book or a newspaper can be printed by 
machinery in a few hours, and the special value of the wood-cut is that it 
can be thus printed rapidly and cheaply along with the letter-press. 

But when we come to the printing of an etched plate, the conditions 
are changed. The work which, in the case of the wood-cut or the letter- 
press, literally ‘‘went by steam,’’ now requires great deliberateness and 
great knowledge, for the printing of etchings is an art, and the man who 
can print them worthily must himself have the spirit of an artist. 

For this reason, some etchers print their own plates; but very few of 
them possess the manual skill of a trained printer; and hence, the more 
usual way is for the artist to superintend and direct the printing of the 
first trial proofs, and when the printer succeeds in producing one that is 
entirely satisfactory this proof is given him to serve as the model which 
he must follow in printing the remainder of the edition. 

The printing of engravings is a mechanical process in comparison; 
after the lines are charged with ink, the surface of the plate is wiped 
quite clean, and that is all. But with etchings, the infinite variety of 
effect is partly owing to the manipulation of the printer. To exemplify 
this, an extreme case may be mentioned. A French etcher, the Count 
Lepic, recently published a set of etchings representing, respectively, 
morning, noon, evening, night, sunshine, rain, fair weather and storm— 
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and yet all of these proofs were printed from one and the same etched 
plate! It was simply the variety of treatment in printing that made 
different pictures of them. 

To see an accomplished printer about to print an etching, one would 
almost think that he was the artist and that he was then making the picture. 

After covering the whole plate with ink, so as to fill the lines, he 
wipes away the superfluous ink from the surface. In a part of the com- 
position where the effect should be gloomy and mysterious he allows a 
thin film of the ink to remain on the surface of the plate; in another 
part, where the light should be vivid and brilliant, he wipes away the 
surface ink until the plate shines; again, where the lines should be soft 
and rich, instead of harsh and wiry, he draws the ink out of these lines 
and over their edges by means of a soft muslin rag. At this stage the 
whole picture is seen in ink on the copper-plate. Now the supreme 
moment has come. The printer lays his plate on the platform of a 
roller-press, and lays the sheet of dampened paper over it; the press is 
slowly set in motion, and the plate, covered by the sheet of paper, passes 
under the heavy roller. The pressure transfers the ink from the plate 
to the paper, and the proof thus printed is carefully removed and set 
aside to dry, while the printer proceeds to print other proofs in the same 
manner. 

But this ‘‘artistie’’ printing should always be controlled and directed 
by the artist himself; for it is in the power of the printer to make the 
result a different thing altogether from what the artist had intended; 
and the printer should never ‘‘take the law into his own hands.”’ 

Some eminent etchers insist upon having their plates wiped perfectly 
clean, so that no shade or tone can appear in the proof that is not already 
etched into the plate. This does well for minutely etched plates of 
small size; but a large etching, destined for framing, would certainly 
look meager and cold if printed with the ‘‘clean wipe.”’ 

Both the paper and the ink play an important part in the effect of an 
etching. 

Formerly all were printed with black ink on white paper. The etch- 
ings of Rembrandt and other old masters were so printed, but the mel- 
lowing effects of time have undoubtedly improved these old prints, since 
both the paper and the ink have assumed a harmonious brownish tone, 
which is much more agreeable to the eye than crude black and white. 

For this reason a warm-toned brownish ink is now used, the tone 
being varied according to the effect desired. Old paper of good quality 
is eagerly sought for by the artists; and ‘‘many a quaint and curious 
volume of forgotten lore’’ would sell to-day for many times its actual 
value if only the lore had been omitted and the pages had remained 
blank. 

As old paper of good quality is becoming more and more difficult to 
procure, its place is supplied by the next best substitutes. 

Japan paper yields beautiful proofs, by reason of its warm, mellow 
tone and fine surface; but if Japan proofs are left exposed and unpro- 
tected the surface soon becomes rough and ‘‘woolly.’’ It is also 
impossible to efface anything like a pencil-mark from Japan paper, with- 
out leaving an incurable blemish on the surface. Of course, when such 
proofs are framed or protected with ‘‘mats,’’ there is no longer any 
danger of injury to them 
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Good substantial Holland paper is probably the best for general use. 
Its tone is agreeable and its material is strong and durable; and if (as is 
very likely) some of our contemporary etchings will be valuable in cen- 
turies to come, the amateurs of the future will bless those etchers who 
have printed their works on honest Holland paper, while they will be 
tempted to curse those who were so foolish as to print theirs on flimsy 
and perishable stuff. 

What is called India paper (it is really Chinese) is more used for 
engravings than for etchings. It is a thin, yellowish paper, and is 
nearly always pasted on to a thick, white backing. 

Vellum and parchment, which are prepared calfskin and sheepskin 
respectively, take very delicate and luminous impressions, and the choic- 
est proofs of many of the finest modern etchings are printed on these 
materials. Such proofs are very difficult to print, and are also difficult 
to frame properly, but their effect is very beautiful. 

Proofs on satin have a good effect in a few cases, but they do not suit 
every etching. 

There is a good deal of confusion in the designation of the various 
proofs or ‘‘states’’ of a plate, and it should be remembered that there is 
no fixed and inalterable rule to regulate the order in which different 
proof-states are issued, or the number of impressions taken in each state. 

A proof may be broadly defined as an impression which bears intrin- 
sie evidence that it is one of the earliest (and consequently finest) which 
the plate has yielded. 

We have all heard that ‘‘a new broom sweeps clean’’; similarly, a 
new plate prints clean and prints well. Every impression taken wears 
out the plate somewhat, and therefore a worn plate can only yield 
inferior impressions. 

The term ‘‘proof’’ retains its original meaning when applied to the 
experimental impression which a letter-press printer takes when he has 
set up his type, and which he submits to the writer for correction. 

Two centuries ago an engraved plate was not supposed to be finished 
or ready for publication until after the title, the artist’s name and other 
lettering had been engraved into the lower margin. But it often hap- 
pened that the artist, after he had finished the pictorial part of his plate, 
but before he had added these inscriptions, took a ‘‘proof’’ to satisfy 
himself that his work thus far was perfect. Such an impression would 
be without any lettering; that is, a veritable ‘‘proof before letters.’’ The 
connoisseurs of those days knew quite well that an early impression was 
best, and when they found one of these experimental proofs lacking the 
her they knew it must be a very early one, and they valued it accord- 
ingly.* 

The artists, seeing this, took the hint and printed several such 
impressions before they added the lettering to their plates, and from this 
beginning the whole modern system of proofs has grown. 

This evolution took the following course: 

First.—A few impressions were printed without any lettering what- 
ever; these were called the ‘‘artist’s proofs.’’ 

Secondly.—The names of the painter and engraver were added, in 
small letters; this second grade was called the ‘‘proofs before letters’’— 
that is, before the title. 


*In April, 1887, at the sale of the Duke of Buccleuch’s collection in London, such a proof of 
Rembrandt’s etched portrait of Uytenbogaert brought the enormous price of $6,200. 
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Thirdly.—The title was added in outline only, and the ‘‘open-letter’’ 
proofs were taken. 

Fourthly.—The outline letters of the title were filled in, any further 
lettering or inscription was added, and in this final state the bulk of the 
edition was issued, and these impressions were called the ‘‘lettered 
prints.’’* 

During all these additions and alterations the plate was gradually 
wearing out from use, the early proofs were few in number and fine in 
quality, and in consequence they sold for much higher prices than the 
lettered prints. 

Two other modern refinements are the ‘‘Remarque’’ proof and the 
signed artist’s proof. The French term une épreuve de remarque is simple 
and intelligible, and any Frenchman will know that it means a proof 
bearing a special mark; but in English the term becomes unmeaning, for 
the reason that our word ‘‘remark’’ is not'a translation of the French 
term, and it is much to be desired that some more intelligible English 
word could be substituted. 

The ‘‘remarque’’ proof, like proofs in general, had a sort of acci- 
dental origin. While a plate was in progress the artist sometimes 
amused himself—or tried the condition of his etching needle—by scrawl- 
ing some little sketch on the blank margin of the plate. It was easy to 
burnish out this sketch before the formal printing of the plate had 
begun, but occasionally an early proof was taken beforehand. This was 
a veritable ‘‘remarque’’ proof, and the informal sketching in the margin 
was evidence of its earliness. 

In the case of some line engravings, the remarque is indicated, not by 
adding a sketch, but by leaving some trifling detail of the composition 
unfinished. 

According to modern usage, the ‘‘remarque’’ proof indicates the very 
choicest condition of the plate and takes precedence of the artist’s proof; 
so that the best possible state of a contemporary etching would be a 
‘‘remarque’’ proof, printed probably on vellum and signed by the etcher 
(or by both painter and etcher, if the plate were etched from a picture by 
another contemporary artist). After a limited number of such proofs are 
printed, the ‘‘remarque’’ is effaced from the copper-plate, and then the 
artist’s proofs are taken. 

Some distinguished etchers are intolerant of the ‘‘remarque,’’ and 
insist that it is an interruption to the unity of the main composition. 
In the etched work of Seymour Haden, for instance, no such thing is to 
be found. 

But a more valuable evidence of high quality than the ‘‘remarque’’ is 
the autograph of the artist written on the lower margin of an etching. 
The etcher, above all others, should be the judge par excellence of qual- 
ity, and no conscientious artist will affix his signature to a proof unless 
that proof is all that it should be. Occasionally, when an etching is 
done from a painting by another artist, both the painter and etcher will 
formally guarantee the quality of a few selected proofs, by adding their 
respective signatures. 


*It should be explained that, in tracing the origin of proofs in general, a digression has been 
made from the subject of Etchings to that of Engravings. The old system of “‘ open-letter proofs,” etc., 
no longer obtains in the case of modern etchings; and, in fact, many etched plates have no blank 
margin upon which a title could be engraved. Information as to the relative grades of such etchings 
will be found later in this article. 
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“‘States’’ and ‘‘proofs’’ signify about the same thing; but the former 
term is usually applied to the works of artists who etch their own 
designs, instead of etching copies of pictures done by other men. 

Thus, we never hear of an ‘“‘artist’s proof’’ etched by Rembrandt or 
Van Dyck or Whistler, but of a ‘‘first state,’’ ‘“second state,’’ etc. 

Here, again, terms are sometimes misleading; for it must not be sup- 
posed that the first state of a painter-etching is invariably the best, 
though it certainly is the earliest. In many cases, such a first state is no 
more than a meager and unfinished outline of the intended composition. 

What is most desirable is the first finished state, although (as in the 
case of Rembrandt) an impression in the earliest finished condition 
might figure in the books of reference as a third or fourth state. 

A very simple and reasonable method of classification has been 
adopted in Sir William Drake’s ‘Catalogue of the Etched Work of Sey- 
mour Haden. In this excellent book, the first experimental impressions 
from an unfinished plate (taken by the artist for his own guidance) are 
designated, not as ‘‘first state,’’ but as ‘‘trial proof A.’’ When the work 
in the plate is carried farther, so that a second experimental printing is 
necessary, these second proofs are catalogued as ‘‘trial proof B,’’ and so 
on, until the plate is finished. Then an edition is printed for publica- 
tion, and this first finished state is very properly designated as the 
“First State.’’? Later on, if any further additions or alterations are 
made, all subsequent proofs would be catalogued as ‘‘second state.’’* 

The number of proofs taken varies so greatly with different plates 
that it is impossible to lay down any general rule on the subject. In 
some cases, not more than thirty ‘‘remarque’’ proofs are printed, but in 
others more than twice that number. A strongly etched plate will yield 
a greater number of good proofs than one in which the lines are fine and 
delicate. Also, the recently discovered method of ‘‘steel-facing’’ a cop- 
per-plate materially increases its lasting powers. This ‘‘steel-facing’’ 
is an electroplating process, which lays an extremely thin film of steel 
over the etched plate. 

Sometimes an artist will make his etching artificially rare by destroy- 
ing his plate after printing a very few impressions; but, in any case, 
there is a limit to the number of really good proofs which any plate 
will yield, and provided that the etching is a fine work of art, these 
proofs are almost certain to increase in value in proportion as they 
become searce and difficult to procure. For this reason, a collection of 
etchings, intelligently purchased, may be regarded rather as a safe 
investment than as a mere fruitless outlay. 

No one can fully appreciate or enjoy what he does not understand; 
and when once etchings are thoroughly understood from the technical 
side, their further study from the artistic point of view will be found 
both easy and delightful. Good etchings are veritable works of art; 
they are accessible to all, and their value is permanent. 

Reprinted by permission. FREDERICK KEPPEL. 

*It may interest connoisseurs to note, that, contrary to the ees | usage, Seymour Haden has 
almost invariably produced his second or third states—not by met! ing to his plate, but by 
taking something out. Thus, in the case of his renowned Shere Mill- oe * the lines which ap in the 


sky of the first state are all taken out in the second; and all good judges must agree with Mr. Haden, 
that this alteration has added greatly to the beauty of the plate. 
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A CELEBRATED CABINET-MAKER. 


HOMAS SHERATON was the last of the cabinet-makers whose 
names have become household words in connection with Eng- 
lish home life. It is a remarkable fact that ‘‘mere furniture 
designers,’’ as they are sometimes called, with no pretense to 
the dignity and importance of architects, should have done work in such 
a perishable material as wood, of sufficient interest to insure their names 
being remembered and honored long after their ‘‘professional’’ contem- 
poraries are forgotten. One seldom hears now of Kent, Smirke or Ware, 
yet in their day they were the admired of artistic society, while Shera- 
ton was quite ‘‘out in the cold.’’ 
* * * * sk 

Sheraton was born in 1751 at Stockton-upon-Tees, and had the 
advantage of an early training as a cabinet-maker. But few men have 
sueceeded as furniture designers without some training at the bench. 
His education seems to ‘have been of a fragmentary kind, but he early 
developed a bent for the artistic, and drawing became first his hobby 
and then his means of livelihood. Like many mechanics in the sturdy 
North, he was an ardent non-conformist, and both as preacher and writer 
strenuously espoused the claims of the sect of which John Bunyan was 
an illustrious member. At the age of thirty-one he published the first of 
several religious works, signing himself ‘‘Thomas Sheraton, Junior, 
Mechanic.’’ He does not seem to have made a financial success of the 
practice of the art of cabinet-making, or, indeed, of anything, so in 1790 
we find him in Soho, London—a curious refuge in those days for the 
flotsam and jetsam of humanity—as a publisher of designs for furniture 
and decoration and as a teacher of drawing. His genius, for genius he 
undoubtedly was, did not, however, save him from penury. 

* * * te ” 

In the entertaining memoirs of Adam Black we get a pathetic picture 
of this talented man, with a heart as full of faith as his pockets were 
empty of money. Black, who was born 1783 and died 1872, became Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh. As a young man, after the custom of his country- 
men, he came to London, and called on Sheraton. Black says Sheraton 
‘‘lived in a poor street in London; his house, half shop, half dwelling- 
house; and looked himself like a Methodist preacher, worn out, with 
threadbare black coat. I took tea with them one afternoon. There was a 
cup and saucer for the host, and another for his wife, and a little porringer 
for their daughter. The wife’s cup and saucer were given to me, and she 
had to put up with another little porringer. My host seemed a good man, 
with some talent. He had been a cabinet-maker, and was now author, 
publisher and teacher of drawing, and, I believe, occasionally preacher.’’ 
It appears that Black found some sort of employment in Sheraton’s shop 
—keeping it clean, for one thing—for later in his biography he quotes 
from a letter: ‘‘I wrought among dirt and bugs, for which I was remu- 
nerated with half a guinea. Miserable as the payment was, I was 
ashamed to take it from the poor man. This many-sided, worn-out 
encyclopzedist and preacher is an interesting character, and would have 
taken the fancy of Dickens. He is a man of talent, and, I believe, of 
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genuine piety. He understands the cabinet business; I believe was 
bred to it. He is a scholar, writes well, and, in my opinion, draws mas- 
terly; is an author, bookseller and teacher. We may be ready to ask, 
how comes it to pass that a man with such abilities and resources is in 
such a state? I believe his abilities and resources are his ruin in this 
respect, for by attempting to do everything he does nothing.’’ 

As will be seen from the annexed sketches, Sheraton was opposed to 
the rococo leanings of his great predecessor, Thomas Chippendale. 
Severe lines and subdued ornament take the place of the fantastic con- 
ceits which were still much in fashion when the Stockon-on-Tees cabinet- 
maker first came to London. The basis of his decorative theories was 
that ornament should be subservient to utility and should in no case be 

constructive. Whereas in Chippendale 
SS] chairs we find the scroll or coquillage 
-| itself forming part of the chair back, 
o mirror frame or pediment, in Sheraton 
| work we notice that the form is first pro- 
ducéd with due and careful regard to its 
purpose and then the ornament is 
applied, not to take the place of, but 
rather to assist and beautify the con- 
structive lines of the article. His no- 
tions were scholarly, as might be ex- 
pected from a man who was informed in 
geometry, architecture and perspective. 
* * * * * 








The motif of his earlier work was 

well described in an able article which 

Mr. Eustace Balfour contributed to the 

Magazine of Artsome yearsago. Taking 

up Sheraton’s aphorism, ‘Time alters 

fashions and frequently obliterates the 

works of art and ingenuity; but that 

which is founded on geometry and real 

science will remain unalterable,’’ he says 

‘‘what Sheraton meant was that beauty of form should depend firstly 
on scientific construction (necessarily geometrical), that the ornament of 
furniture should not interfere with geometrical form, and that if these 
conditions are properly fulfilled we must, as a matter of course, have a 
permanent principle, independent of passing fashion. He thus foretells 
the modern doctrine of ‘constructiveness,’ of which the mediocritists of 
this century are a little inclined to believe they have the monopoly. This 
is the principle on which all the best work is designed. Every part is of 
the form best adapted for its purpose. The lines of construction are 
clearly marked. No attempt is made, except in some few cases, to dis- 
guise the strength of the weight-bearing portions of his pieces, either by 
hiding them or by deceptive ornament. The legs of his tables, chairs and 
sideboards have thus usually a straight axis, often they are turned or 
fluted; but perhaps his most graceful form of leg is square in section, 
tapering in a pleasing proportion towards the foot. Between the lines 
of support thus marked we find that he uses, as a rule, surfaces of wood 
sometimes ornamented with carving in low relief, more often with inlaid 
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woods of different colors. There is 
thus nothing to interfere with the prom- 
inence of the constructive lines.’’ 
* * * * * 
Sheraton’s books show that he was 

a considerable scholar in all the mould- 
ings and ornament of the Grecian or 
Roman periods. There is no doubt that 
he recognized the necessity of designing 
furniture which should be fitting to such 
architecture as the brothers Adam had 

made fashionable, and which would also 

® be in keeping with the Louis Seize style 
which had then supplanted all others in 
Paris. His graceful armchairs with 
Beauvais tapestry backs and his fussy 
couches are but little removed from the 
patterns of articles which adorned the 
Petit Trianon. He might be generally 
described as the English designer who 
adapted to English wants the fancies 
of the court of Marie Antoinette. There 
are, however, in his style sufficient 

differences to give it a character of its own. To those who desire to 

distinguish the Sheraton chair I may suggest the following features: 

The turned leg, decorated with chased and delicate mouldings, will be 

found usual. His chairs are devoid of such under-framing as so fre- 

quently occurs in Chippendale and some Heppelwhite patterns. His 

banister or baluster backs are of the sort indicated by the annexed illus- 

trations, and he is not found employing, except in rare cases, the heart- 

shaped back, or, indeed, any deviation 

from the somewhat severe lines which 

are here indicated. One often finds in 

his chair backs sunk paneling deco- 

rated with husks and cross fluting, 

and he frequently thus enriches the 

moulding of his chair seats, an enrich- 

ment unknown in the chairs of Chip- 

pendale or Heppelwhite. Again, we 

see that he abandons the dropping 

seat, and cultivates a style of uphol- 

stery which involves permanently 

nailing to the framing of the chair. 

He brought to perfection, if one may 

use the phrase, the application of the 

brush to the woodwork, which Hep- 

pelwhite to some extent encouraged. 
* * * * * 


ee es C 


For the information of those who || 
desire to study ‘‘Sheraton’’ in detail '! 
his works may be mentioned. His 
first publication was a collection 
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of eighty-four large folio plates, entitled ‘‘Designs for Furniture.’’ He 
was the author of three separate works on furniture, viz., ‘“The Cabinet- 
maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book,’’ (1793-4), ‘‘The Cabinet Direc- 
tory’’ (1803), and ‘“The Cabinet-maker, Upholsterer and General Artists’ 
Encyclopedia’ (1804). The first of these works shows to perfection his 
draughtsmanship, and how he prided himself on a knowledge of the 
classic. In 1803 he published ‘‘The Cabinet Directory, or explanation of 
all terms used in the Cabinet, Chair and Upholstery Branches.’’ The 
year after he began the issue of ‘‘The Cabinet-maker and Artist’s Ency- 
clopeedia’’ in 125 numbers, but he only lived to publish thirty. He 
traveled all over the country to get subscribers to his books, visiting 
Ireland as well as Great Britain, which accounts for the fact that some 
choice old Sheraton furniture is frequently found in the Green Isle. His 
artistic and technical treatises never diverted him from his love of spir- 
itual work. His last published work was a ‘‘Discourse on the Character 
of God as Love,’’ published in 1805, and the following year he died, 
leaving a family in distressed circumstances. 


ap 











NOTES. 


VEN when once convinced of it, it is difficult for many people to 
keep faith in the theory that an inexpensive, house can be made 
as perfect in its taste as one which costs a great deal of money. 
For inexpensive things which are really good are hard to find. 

There is no use denying tne fact that good designs are more common in 
the higher grades of household furnishings than in the cheaper. And 
granting that two persons of equally good taste start out to build and 
furnish houses, one with a fat pocket-book and the other with his wallet 
sparsely filled, it is unquestionable that the richer house will have many 
beauties that have been impossible for the cheaper. There are expen- 
sive fabrics whose rich sheen is in itself an intrinsic beauty, and mahog- 
any has merits which it would be silly to attribute to stained pine. But 
let there be the slightest deviation from good taste on the part of the 
rich house-builder and there will be no doubt that his poorer rival will 
attain the better results. 

Only it must be remembered always that if you are poorer you must 
be more than ever unflinching in holding to your standards of taste. If 
you cannot find a satisfactory dining-table in the first three shops you 
visit, go without one until you have been to five more and found some- 
thing which you know will do. Do not be discouraged because in the 
first shop there was a table which was quite satisfactory but which cost 
four times what you can afford to pay. Even if the table you want is 
not found anywhere, always remember that if you will wait a few 
weeks the dealer can almost always furnish you with a table like one of 
his cheaper models but with all the foolish ornaments and pressed carv- 
ing left off. 

Persistence in searching for good things, and quickness and inge- 
nuity in seeing how good some cheap unnoticed thing is, are the qualities 
which make poverty more than equal to wealth. The other day, ina 
country dining-room, wainscoted richly in Flemish oak and painted 
above this a rich glowing crimson, were seen some unusual and attrac- 
tive looking portiéres of coarsely woven stuff, showing a red design on 
a cream ground, the whole admirable in itself and also suiting the room. 
Inquiry proved the suspicion right that these were only bedspreads of a 
coarse kind, which are sold for $1.50 in the basements of our big depart- 
ment stores. THE House BEAUTIFUL has already mentioned these same 
spreads in blue and white, but their use as portiéres is a new idea. 
Used suitably, they will not appear cheap, but as in the case mentioned 
will even look well in an expensive room. 


EOPLE go to considerable trouble to ensure coolness in their coun- 
try houses, to attempt to secure it in their city residences if they 
are forced to stay there during the hot weather. But there is one 

great means of making a house breezy and cool which seems almost 
universally neglected, especially when there is a question of having the 
bedrooms as airy as possible. 
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Of course, every one realizes that a house is better to sleep in if all 
the doors are standing wide open, so that any breath of air which enters 
will go through the whole house and give every one asleep there some of 
its refreshing coolness. But it is not every one who cares to sleep with 
his door wide open, and sacrifice completely all the privacy.of the bed- 
chamber. This is especially disagreeable for guests, as any time dur- 
ing the night members of the family may be passing through the hall- 
way and in the early morning servants are apt to be wandering about. 
It is not prudishness to feel that it is unpleasant to turn the whole house 
into a kind of public dormitory just to make it a little cooler. So often, 
for the sake of decency, the door is closed and the oceupant of the room 
suffers throughout the night. 

If your house happens to be built with transoms, part of the diffi- 
culty is obviated, but the transom is an ugly sort of a thing in a private 
house. In a hotel it serves a very useful purpose; it allows one to lock 
the door and still have ventilation. But at home it is taken for granted 
that locked doors are unnecessary. 

A second plan is to have extra doors throughout, fitted with slats in 
the manner of outside blinds. But this is cumbersome, rather ugly, 
and expensive; out of the question, moreover, if you are in a rented 
house on a short lease. 

The third way, being in all ways the best, seems nevertheless to be 
generally overlooked. It is the fairly obvious expedient of having 
plenty of light and inexpensive screens which can be placed before door- 
ways, and will thus allow all the doors to stand ajar. The screens them- 
selves may be very cheap, and there is no reason why one should not 
have one or two, or three, if it were necessary, for every bedroom. 
Cheap Japanese screens are to be had, but it will probably be more satis- 
factory to get the very inexpensive wood or bamboo skeleton screens, 
with rods at top and bottom, upon which is to be gathered some thin cot- 
ton fabric. The cloth to be used is to be had in many good patterns 
and attractive colorings at a very low price, and if selected properly with 
reference to the room in which it to be used will form a charming part 
of the scheme of decoration. The increase in solid comfort during the 
season of hot nights will be extraordinary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are considered, 
through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the readers of the magazine. 

Subscribers, in asking questions involving the furnishing and decoration of rooms, are requested 
to send a rough sketch plan, showing doors and windows. 


I wish to enlarge my dining-room, which, when finished, will be sizx- 
teen feet square; room faces south and the only windows will be on the 
south side. My idea is three broad, low windows, low enough for bric-a- 
brac shelf above. I do not wish the one large-light style. That is done to 
death in the Northwest. I think either French windows, not to floor, or with 
lower light two-thirds and upper light one-third of space. Please tell me how 
low and broad they may be on a wall nine feet high and sixteen feet long. Also 
would you advise wainscot, and if so its height. Will be finished in light 
wood, natural. Yours truly, MRS. F. W., 

Wadena, Minn. 


Three broad low windows with a southern exposure suggest many 
charming arrangements; quaintest of all would be simply three 
casement windows, close together, opening outward—size of each three 
feet six inches high by four feet broad, three feet nine inches from 
floor, leaving of course one foot nine inches at top. Underneath, clear 
across, a broad shelf for plants, a narrow valance of dotted swiss muslin 
across the top, and straight bits of the same hanging on either side 
would make a charming window. If, however, a shelf is desired over- 
head, the lower one should be done away with, and a long, rather nar- 
row window-bench underneath substituted. Still another way, more 
unusual, would be to make a shallow bay, keeping the same proportions, 
height from floors and all. The bottom might be tiled and plants placed 
on it; let it be shallow and extend twelve feet across the wall. Under- 
neath, a window-bench would still be well placed and the suggested bric- 
a-brac shelf quite right. The panes of the windows should be diamond 
shape, not too large, in wooden frames. Wainscoting is always to be 
recommended, particularly for dining-rooms and halls. It should be five 
feet high, and if desired a shelf may finish the top all around the room. 


~ The three rooms, hall, living-room and dining-room, run across the front 
of an old-fashioned country house, hall through center of house, with old 
Colonial front door, with circular window over top, and long and narrow side 
windows either side of door; door at back opening on piazza, with shrubbery 
and shade trees beyond, no staircase visible, size nineteen and a half feet by 
nine feet. This hall is now very dark, having very dark paper. I wish to 
repaper and repaint. From this hall open the other two rooms, the living- 
room, size eighteen feet by eighteen feet, has four windows facing nearly south 
and west. I am to have fireplace built and new mantel, the present mantel 
being black marble and very ugly. There is a deep closet each side of man- 
tel, one of which, at least, I wish to remove, having in the alcove thus made 
a fancy window cut, lattice window, or something of that kind, with deep 
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cushioned window-seat. Will you advise me as to kind of window? it would 
look out upon shrubbery and distant hills. Would you advise the removal of 
both closets? Should this be done it would make the room mostly windows. 
- Would it be in good taste to keep one closet and have the door partly glass, to 
match window on other side? As to paper, I greatly desire that this room 
shall be cheerful and light up well at night. The dining-room on opposite 
side of hall is fifteen feet by fifteen feet, having four windows facing east and 
south; it has high old-fashioned wood mantel and, unlike the other room, a 
high wainscoting of wood; the paper must be something that will harmonize 
with old blue china, shelves of which go over the mantel. I find that the 
regular old biue papers do not go at all with the deep blue of most of the 
china; furniture in this room, black walnut, upholstered in leather, which 
will have to be renovated. All these rooms have wood cornices and all must 
have carpets on account of old floors. I think I like cream white paint, but 
shall be glad of any advice on the subject. Yours truly, 
‘<The Homestead,’’ MISS M. G. K., Hopkinton, N. H. 


The hall papered with large figured green paper, two shades of the 
same color, up to picture moulding, if there is one, otherwise a wooden 
moulding painted would be advisable, placed between wall and ceiling. 
The ceiling should be yellow, plain and strong, but not too dark; have 
moulding painted green and yellow to bring wall and ceiling together. 
The back door should have the upper part glass, and curtained either with 
white swiss or green silk. It might be made to open across the middle, 
old-fashioned style, which in summer weather would be comfortable and 
make a good feature of the hall. From this green hallway a rose-colored 
living room must look attractive and accomplish the desired effect men- 
tioned in sketch of rooms submitted to Tae House Beavutiruu. Ivory 
woodwork would be quite in keeping both in this room and in the hall. 
The ceiling of a highly decorative paper in rose and white or rose and 
gilt would be gay and unusual, or if preferred a plain rose of lighter 
shade might be used on the ceiling, with moulding four or five inches 
wide, placed in bars or squares across it. Muslin sash curtains, with 
inside ones of darker rose damask, a material to de had in beautiful 
designs and which consists of wool and silk. Plenty of large green plants 
should be placed about this room. As regards the windows, it is feared 
that unless both sides of the chimney breast be treated alike it would 
have an unbalanced appearance, and it is advised to either cut both win- 
dows or to let the closets remain, which ought to look proper and Colo- 
nial and thus be suitable for the room; two windows cut through would 
make the room almost a conservatory, although the conceit is a pretty 
one, having, as is stated, the charming view beyond. If possible have 
a mahogany mantel or a cherry or stained one to look like old mahog- 
any. For dining-room a plain burlap painted saffron would be rich and 
show off the blue and white china admirably. Here might be used a 
blue and cream paper on the ceiling of strictly conventional design, 
making the room blue and yellow, but great care must be taken to get 
the proper shades of each color. Have shelf above wainscoting for 
plates and pitchers, or, if preferred, racks, so as to give a good deal of 
blue to lower part of the room. The furniture should be covered with 
brown leather, with glints of gilt here and there, or old blue velour, pos- 
sibly with plenty of brass nails; a table cloth of velour, either of golden 
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brown, to harmonize with walls, or old blue edged with gilt galoon. If 
the furniture is covered with old blue, the table cloth should, of course, 
be of blue also. In having the walnut furniture refinished, take off all 
superfluous ornament; get as simple lines as possible. A golden brown 
carpet belongs to this room. 


Editor: We are about to give the architect an order to plan us a house. 
We ask your advice on a few specific questions and would thank you for any 
and all suggestions you might feel free to give us. The house to have hall, 
parlor, music-room, sitting-room, dining-room, library, nursery, kitchen, 
laundry and pantries on first floor; six bedrooms, dressing-room separate, 
shower bath, closet and bath-room, with eight closets on second floor. 

1st. What woods shall we use throughout? 2d. What plaster, rough, 
sand or smooth coated? 3d. What color scheme shall we follow throughout? 
4th. Shall we build in sideboard or not? 5th. Shall we build shelves in 
library or buy book-cases? 6th. Shall we have a high shelf around dining- 
room? 7th. Give me a color scheme for all the chambers? I have made a 
rough sketch of instructions to architect, which I enclose. This sketch will 
be held until I get suggestions from you. Thanking you in advance for your 
valuable suggestions and promising HOUSE BEAUTIFUL full credit for all good 
points to our friends, we remain, zu. 2.. 


Red birch throughout would make woodwork very rich and warm and 
harmonize with almost any coloring of walls and draperies; if too 
expensive, birch might be reset for lower floor and painted pine upstairs. 
Nothing is more beautiful than ivory-white paint well finished, and if it 
is properly done the care of it is not as great as is supposed. Rough- 
plaster in halls, and elsewhere downstairs and smooth-plaster above. As 
regards coloring, it is quite impossible to designate each room of so 
large a house, but it would be best to avoid too many colors and to keep 
well in mind the great importance of having one room open agreeably 
into the next. The plans submitted show the rooms to be rather small; 
therefore, to avoid a patchy appearance, it would seem better to use one 
color in two or more rooms, supposing the hall, parlor and music-room 
should be colored a fine strong green, the living room opposite and din- 
ing-room might be a pomegranate red, so that looking from one room to 
another the eye would be pleased and not tired by many and sudden 
changes. Upstairs—and observing the same rules—the colors would be 
well to follow each other something after this fashion: pigeon-egg blue 
(a deep shade), strong yellow, then a soft yellowish green, a pinkish red 
and so on. It is not advised to build in a sideboard. Each family may 
have different furniture, and the sideboard should always be the best and 
richest point of the dining-room and correspond with the other pieces of 
furniture. Bookeases in the library may be built in, however, and if 
feasible have diamond-shaped panes to the bookease doors; this would 
make a room like the one described very attractive. If the dining-room 
is to be wainscoted, and this is five feet high, a shelf would be useful 
and add interest to the dining-room; otherwise a shelf would not be 
advised. 
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Skylight “Star” Ventilator 


cus 2 


Light ona Ventilation 


The Combination “Star” Ven- 
tilator supplies ventilation and light 
simultaneously where economy of space 
is necessary. 

It is the only Ventilator of its class and 
is pronounced by prominent authorities 
a valuable improvement. 

Explanatory circulars free, 


MERCHANT & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO 
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SETTLE AND TABLE DESIGNED FOR THE 
GLEN VIEW GOLF CLUB 


IDA J. BURGESS 


849 Marshall Field Building CHICAGO 


Screens for Fire Piaces and Dininc Rooms, 
in original designs, from Ten Dottars upwards. 
Smoker’s utensils, tea caddies, etc., in unique 


metal work ESTIMATES 
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For Painting, Papering and Decorating cheer- 
fully submitted; also Color Schemes for Interiors 
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A BEAUTIFUL FLOOR 


May be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A BEAUTIFUL SURFACE 


And remarkable durability may be 
secured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS Floor Finish. 


Wax finish is dangerously slippery, MOST OF OUR NEW GUESTS 
and must be often applied to look id 
well. SUPREMIS is never slip- are sent to us by old ones. 
pery, requires little care, rarely has It keeps the atmosphere of 
to be renewed, and gives unbounded 


te . . Manufactured and THE PENNOYER 


< “homelike,” and distinguishes it from any 
other sanitarium. Send for partial list of our 
CHICAGO VARNISH CoO. patrons. You may know some of them, and 
they can tell you what kind of a place it is. 

ee ee List and illustrated booklet sent for the asking. 


THE PENNOYER, Box Kenosha, Wis. 


Fifty miles from Chicago via C. & N.-W. R’y. 
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CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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TABLE TALK 


BY 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


TABLE which once on a time 

was the central point in a room 

and about which, as a nucleus, chairs 

rather than thought centered, has 

step by step been drawn away from 

the position awarded it by conven- 

tion, until now, when sufficiently 

out of plumb, to unbalance the false and silly arrangement of the 

room, it has become the nucleus, whatever its actual place, 
of intelligent thought, interest and conversation. 

There is no longer the stiff pile of books, the glass covered 
flowers of wax or paper. No longer figurines or albums, but 
instead, in one room as the other, the table is more a picture and 
a joy. For the dining- room table, the proportions have hospita- 
bly grown, until twelve or fourteen guests can be seated about the 


board, round or square, without the insertion of a leaf. If the 


room be too small to allow the space, there is the table admitting 


of four or six, and the extra top to be used on the occasion of 
formality. 
For the drawing-room, if it be 
composite, is the quaint eight legged 
table with its serrated edge of well- 
executed carving. On the other hand 
a square of beautifully grained ma- 


hogany with a single dignified brace 
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for under - pinning, the base spreading just enough for balance. 

These with a lamp, books, flowers, photographs, and a bit of old 

brocade to protect the surface, are admirable samples of the table 

of the day. 

In addition for this room where 

the family congregate, there is the little 

nest of tables for the added comfort of 

the afternoon teas. The tiny sofa table 

where the cup and saucer of delicate 

sevres may rest, a bit of needle work or 

a book close at hand, the English serv- 

ing table, the hall table of oak, rich in color and carving, the 
circular tea tables with shelves that turn, bringing 
into reach the articles at need. 

These, with the manifold smaller tables for 
bed room, the reading lamp and what not, stand 
ready to be placed with the end of comfort and 
delight in any and all parts of the house. 

The Tobey Furniture Company, with 
the experience of forty-two years, making and _ collecting 
high-class furniture, has among its interesting assortment 
a stock of these useful 
articles, their special 
designs and invention, 


worthy of more than a 














passing glance. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 
Wabash Ave. and Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Picturesque Country Cottages 


to harmonize with nature and fit into the landscape, 
should be stained with the soft, rich tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The “glare” of paint is not in tune with nature. 
Our Stains look better, wear better and are 50 per 
cent cheaper than paint. 


Stained wood samples and color studies se € on request. 
F 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole [ifr., 
| 


| rename Gieeiietie teenie 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
i- . a ee . Summer Residence of Rudolph H. Kissel, Esq. 
ie Ag all Central Points. Designed by Mrs. Kissel. ¥: 


| Cabot’s Sheating “Quilt ad 





OR Elegant Wedding Invitations ANTED: Nos. 1, 2 & 3 of Vol. I. of 
and Announcements; also fine House Beautiful, or Vol. I. comple 
Will pay a reasonable advance on published 
price. Address, ; 


Monograms, Address D1 Book F. M. WAKEFIELD, 
Marks, Stamping and I\luminating, 60 Se SD, ee 


send for samples to MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


College preparation for both sexes. Introductor 

S. D. CHILDS & CO. year for young pupils. Faculty all college me 

— Nee) foes opened — and toss e ow» 

ready or young men. Morgan Hall (remod- 

140 Monroe Street eled 1898) for young women. New athlete field. 

: Expenses, $250 to $400 per year. Pure air and water. 
Chicago, Ill. Address The Dean of the Academy, 


Morgan Park, I 


Correspondence Stationery, Crests, 

















NEGLECTED Every Agreement 
GEMS rokp made with 


ASH- 
IONED Settings are al- - the public by the 


ways attractive. Such 


pieces are difficult to find FF 3¥ makers of the 


in this country. We have 
a number of rare pieces 
including 


St li 
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Brooches 


Stick Pins “Built Like a Watch” 


in rare has been faithfully lived up to, during th 
Rings many years of the firm’s existence. The 
ie inne designs records of the wheel and of the wheel’ 
makers are exceptionally satisfactory and 
commendatory. Honest wheel, honest 
dealing. 


Hat Pins 


muting aie for 7: Pa pat meer as oo sae $75; 

= acers, $85; Chainless, 5; Tandems, 4 

W. K. COWAN Catal ¢ C 4 cavised ail 
> ata ogue tree, orrespon ence invite i 

& COMPANY, cheerfully answered. 4 





STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. : 
Sterling War Maps sent on receipt of 10 cents in postage. — 


121-123 N. State 
Street .... Chicago 
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peas air whitens ordinary pressed 
brick, disfigures stone walls and 
destroys the «flects of, painted sur- 
eck New. houses soon Prstiea old. 


are made invall colors and shades, 

are impervious to moisture and 

Bios are umaffected by heat, or cold. 
} Son Bdnblel andl niles 
+) Oftiearest Agency, writs 


Hitfany Enameled Brick Co: 


Marquette Building, Chicago, if. 
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: The Lakeside Press, 
R. R: Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Printers of 
The Chap-Book. Ex- 
ceptional facilities for 
the. production of Pri+ 
vate Editions, In Me- 
moriams, Genealogies, 
| and all Books requiring }. 
| tasteful treatment and || 
careful execution. The | 
Lakeside Press Build- 
ing, Plymouth Court 
and Polk St., Chicago. 
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THE CLIPPING 
BUREA 18 A HANDY 


INSTITUTION 
We reat and dip ‘from all’ city dailies, country week- 


lies, literary, art, music, scientific and trade publications. 


American and English, All received in our reading-room 
direct from the ‘publishers and read’ for Sour many patrons. 
All the latest Literature on any subject selected to order. 
Personal Co > Book Reviews, material for Scrap- 
Books, Navels, ete, “Write for our booklet, Largest and 
mest complete Clipping, Biireau in, the world, 


Phe Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
58 porics Avenue, Chicago. 





| What t to Eat 





Monthly 
$14 year 


tapes The Honse Beautiful 
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Herbert 8. Stone & Oo. 
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